his burning forehead. Suddenly he leaped up,
seized me by the elbow, arid poured out a
current of hurried, confused words:

"Forgive me ... I know I'm distressing
you. . . but there's nothing else I can do ...
you see I'm the sort of chap ... you see
everything and know everything... Til go
down on my knees ... I can't live without
Natasha!"

I spent the whole night talking to him,
and feeling all through the night my own
helplessness. I told him of the great life,
the bright prospects, the variety of human
happiness. I talked to him about the need
of carefulness and planning, of Natasha's
need to study, her remarkable gifts, how she
would help him, too, and must not be buried
in a remote Bogodukhov village, where she
would die of boredom. But none of this reached
Chobot's consciousness. He listened to my
words morosely, and only whispered:

"I'll work my head off, I'll do anything,
if only she'll come with me!"

I left him in his former state of confusion,
a being who had lost his controls and brakes.
The next evening I asked Natasha to come to
me. She heard my short question out with
the merest vibration of the eyelashes, then
lifted her eyes to my face, and said, in the
voice of the most brilliant purity, in a voice
devoid of any shame:
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